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PROGRESS OF REVOLUTION. 
=< 

Indications of insurrections are visible throughout the north 
of England and Scotland: several small assemblages of people 
with arms have taken place, some little skirmishing, and a few- 
lives have been lost. Every where the military are obliged to - 
sleep on their arms, and no where have they shewn themselves 
like Spanish soldiers. It appears very probable, thet the mi- 
nisters have been again setting their instigators to work, to 
the discontented into a premature and unsupported in- 
surrection. They first rise at Huddersfield, and when ap- 
there, they are up at Paisley and Glasgow ; as soon as 
the motion is quelled in Scotland, they are inst igated again at 
Huddersfield and neighbouring towns. Where this is to end 
it is difficult to say, but it is not too much to say, that matters 
cannot long remain in this state. The agents of the govern- 
ment might be taught, that they are applying fire to combus- 
tible matter, which, when it begins to conflagrate, they will 
find more difficult to be extingnished than they at first cal- 
culated upon. We have here a strong practical proof, that the 
extensive circulation of political pamphlets, and a frequent 
assemblage in public meetings, is calculated to evaporate those 
feelings which have now burst forth with arms in their hands. 
We Save had nothing of this kind, singe Oliver instigated 
Brandreth and others to meet with arms. [It should be recol- 
lected, that in Spain several unsuccessful attempts were made 
to commence the insurrection, and at last there came a suc- 
cessful one, but not until Portier, Lacy, and several others 
had been put to death by the government, for attempting 
What is now considered praiseworthy. The names of Porlier 
and Lacy are now mentioned with veneration in Spain. Suc- 
cessful resistance inthis or any other country will soon Jose 
the title of rebellion. If James the Second could have driven 


the Dutchmen out.of this country, ‘his Jefferies would soon” 
Vous Lio. No. Le. , 
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have found juries to convict all those of high treason, who had 
joined, what would-have then been called, the invasion or re. 
eliion. The first battle ‘between British soldiers and British 
subjects in the present age, has taken place at Bonny-muir, in 
Scotland; but it is madness for undisciplined men, however 
brave, to attempt to take the open field, against trained and 
well ‘disciplined soldiers, such as compose the standing, army 
of this country.’ The inhabitants of a town will stand on 
equal ground with ‘the military if they are attacked in their 
own houses, and would then be capable of acting on the de- 
fensive. '1t appears the military at Cadiz became in turn, the 
victims of the inhabitants, after ihe latter had got to their 
houses; but whilst they were exposed to the fire, and the 
hayonets of the military in the open streets, they became an’ 
easy prey'to them. An unnecessary shedding of blood is-at 
all times to be depreeated, but cireumstances will occur when 
it is found to be indispensible. We find that kings and their 
parasites think nothing of a few thousand lives to gratify » 
point of ambition, therefore we must. not repine at a trifling 
loss in the all important cause of liberty. I have ne idea that 
any thing shert of down right intimidation can bring our Op" 
ponents to just measures. “Tt is a folly to talk of tlie Weapons 
of reason, when they are met by those of a conscious and. ma- 
lignant ridieule.. What docs such a tan as Castlereagh or 
Canning care about the weapons of reason, they will continue 
to smile securely, while the weapons of reason are hurled at 
them unsupported by some more powerful arguments, He 
that durst not forward a good cause, should be careful not. to 
mar.it: if he be alarmed at danger, "Jet him: retire in silence, 
Such men are pestiferous, as will urge by insinuations what 
they profess openly to reprobate. We have no small number 
of such writers in this country, particularly in the newspaper - 
connection, I am firmly of opinion, that whilst reform has no 
other support than clamour, it will never be attained, and fer 
my-own part, I would rather be silent than advocate it en sueb 
pounds. Our opponents do not attempt’to reason with us, 
they laugh at us, and shake the keys of the dungeon, and the: 
halter in eur faces, and point.to their standing army as 
last resource. Shall we then suffer ourselves to be disarmed, 
hound, and patiently wait our turns to fall vietims to an oli- 
garchical despotism ? ; Forbid it nature. Perish the man who 
advocates such. measures and recommends them as essential te 
the future interest and welfare of the people, What would 
reason have done with Ferdinand and the of Spain? 
What effect had the reasoning of our colonial brethren in the * 
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United States? They reasoned, and they petitioned, and they 
were laughed at, and threatened with military execution. 
They prepared to meet the military execution. And what 
followed? Let the reasoner speak. Shew me a state of op- 
pression and of despotism, that was ever overthrown by the 
weapons of reason alone, and I for one will be forward to ac- 
quiesce in your pacific reasoning. Our late king had sufficient 
good sense to tell bishop Watson, that the sharper a ecnflict 
was, the sooner it was over, and the less destructive it became. 
Iam quite.of his opinion, and therefore on the score of hu- 
manity, | am for pointed and urgent means. - I am further of 
opinion, that a determined preparation for hostilities will pre- 
vent it finally, if ever any measure is calculated todo it. When 
the proper strength of ‘the parties come into view, I am in-, 
clined to think that our enemies will be disposed to hold out. 
the hand of fellowship to the advocates of liberty, and I know 
that the latter have sufficient good sense to accept it. 

For the present, the ebullition of feeling is in some degree 
subsided, but I cannot imagine that the conduct of the master 
manufacturers in and about Glasgow, is calculated to. appease, 
in refusing to employ any of those men who have left their 
work, unless they give up their leaders, advisers, or instiga- 
tors, such a step might drive the men to desperation, and the 
feeliags of 60,000 mea might not be tampered with prudently. 
If we contemplate the occasion, and the uniform and simulta- 
neous manner in which those men quitted their work; it ap- 
pears certain that one confidential person was sufficient to lead 
them. They are unanimous in feeling, and consequently, none 
but the most timid, false, and hypoeritical, will accede to the 
wishes of the masters by whom they were employed. It is 
evident that there are net less than a million men in this coun- » 
try who are ready and willing to take up arms against the 
present system of misrule, in the cause of Reform; the 
time and means of co-operation is all they wait for. If we 
may believe the reports of the newspapers, it appears that 
some little disappointment in co-operation has defeated the 
present projected insurrection. Eye-witnesses have reported 
that the hearts and courage of the men are good, they only 
want confidential leaders, and the means of co-operation.— 
The drazootis who ‘were. encountered at Bonny-muir assert, 
_ that the nem who opposed them were desperate, and did not 
in the proper manner wait the charge of the cavalry, but. im~ 
petuousty and indiscriminately rastied on them. Unless: the 
present administratidn can devise the mears-of filling the del. 
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lies of those men and their families, they will ‘never subdue’ 
the spirit and inclination of those men for appealing to. arms 
for the purpose of bettering their condition. The men.are 
fully sensible of the cause of their distress, they do not now 
as heretofore, vent their anger on the farmers and millers, they 
wish to strike at the root of the evil. that surrounds them at 
once, and there is not a question but that after the experience 
of afew attempts and defeats they will succeed. History can- 
not produce an instance where a feeling of opposition, such as 
exists in this country at this moment, was ever finally subdued 
by the government. Whilst the corruptions of a government 
are, progressive; an opposition to it will also be progressive; 
and as the latter is certain of the strongest foundation, it must 
finally succeed and root out the former. But the great mis-, 
fortune has been, that whenever a crisis of this kind has arriv- 
ed, they have began again on the old system, and corruption 
- be said to have been reduced from old age to infancy. 
only. The cause of the necessity of centinval revolutions is, 
that governments when revolutionized have been established, 
ona wrong basis. The United States of North America,is, 
the only government that at present has a good basis, and even. 
in that there is much room for improvement. If France had. 
adopted a representative system of government at the peace of 
Amiens, nothing could have subverted it, she would have re-. 


volutionized all Europe e’er this. It was the wantof arepre- 


sentative system of government that reduced France to the, . 


ignominy of a Bourbon Reign in the present day. As exper 
riments and experience are essential. in all improvements, let. 
us hope to benefit by them. vd 
It is evident, that although there isa similar feeling through-, 
out the northern counties of England, and the whole. of Seot-., 
land, there is nothing like communication and co-operation, 
For the present, we find Lancashire and Cheshire quite still, 
and ‘silent, as if there was not a reformer there. A few. 
months since, when those counties were in a state of agitation. 
and supposed insurrection, Yorkshire and Scotland were quite, 
still ; ‘and again, when even any thing like tumult or insur-. 
réction has been expected in London, the whole of the coun- 
try has been found immoyeable.and silent, and, anxious specta- 
tors. Thus our troops are driven about from pillar to post, 
and every Where become unnecessary, as to actual engage-: 
ment, There is not a question-but that it is the dread of the , 
first encounter with the military, that keeps the people.in their,,.. 
present state of subordination. Our military.are well, fed and.,: 
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well paid;-and modre caressed by their officers at the present 
moment, than ever ‘they weré before—they look on the half- 
starved mechanic ‘as’ the Grecians did on their Helots, or as 
the Amefican planter does on his negroes. They know that 
if they massacre them indiscriminately, they will find areward, _ 
and the thanks of the government for it. “They find that thé 
faction in ‘power are eazer to widen the breach between them- 
selves and the people ; and as our army is composed of the 
most ignorant and the most dissolute of the community, they 
are easily trained to the purposes of the faction which com- 
poses the present government. There is another circum- 
stance which has a te ndency to keep the people and military 
in‘a state of variance, and that is, the provincial feeling which 
exists among the FE nglish [rish, Scotch, and Welch. Tt is the 
practice of the government to apply the soldiers of one pro-~ 
vince to keep down the people of the. other; and thus we 
might be -fairly said to be under the subjection of foreign 
troops. There is no sympathy between the soldier and the 
people—the former know that they are hired and paid for no 
other purpose’ whatever than to keep the psople in a state of 
subjection to the faction which composes the government. 
Among those who have been lately drawn into the attempt 
toveffect an insurrection, are to be found many lads not more 
than fourteen, fifleen, and sixteen years of age, which circum- 
stance affords a strong expression of the general fecling in 
those districts. What must be the extent of the hatred of 
that system against which boys and women are ready to array 
themselves. It is much to be desired that the people should 
not be over rash, and place themselves open to the attack of 
the'military. Effectual insurrections have generally been com- 
menced in towns where an injured and indignant people may 
act with effect. I cannot imagine that the military of those 
kingdoms would be so ultimately blind, as to persist in an ex- 
termination of those who might array themsélves against the 
faction in power. They could not disobey the order “of an on- 
set; but should ever the people make a formi-lable stand and 
be able to afford security to those who might join them, it then 
becomes doubiful whether there would be any real opposition. 
to them. There are thousands in the middle and higher ranks 
of society, in this country,’ who would hail an offectual changs 
im the system of government. Those who are ready to sup | 
port it’ are they who are fostered by it, who have made large 
forturies by it, and who have every branch of their family 
preying on che public. They fear that they shall be ealled on 
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to refund-a part of their ill-gotten gain, and thus they bee 
eome desperate. But this is a class of men who can giveno 
Teal support to the system—they are sooy unnerved and 


- Yeady to fly when there is the least appearance of danger, 


Every day appears to be big with events—the times are por- 
tentous, not only in Great Britain, but throughout ur 
France appears to be waiting the death of Louis, as the lessons 
he has received, haye rendered the old man very courteous, 
and apparently, affectionate to, that nation. 

_ Treland appears to possess a spirit without understand; 
the right point to apply it. The late feeling, which has been 
ia sh named Ribandism, appears to have gone on with- 
out any object and almost without design. I have often felt 
astonished at seeing individuals even fond of, and partial to 
nicknames, such as Ribandmen in Ireland and Radicals in 
Great Britam. I am certain that the adoption and support of 
such terms have a tendency to bring a good cause into disre~ 
pute, and fo prevent more discreet men from joining it. The 
name of Radical sprung up last year, and I feel astonished to 
see mien embrace it, and adopt it as an, anonymous signature 
to their communications. A good title to a society of men as 
well as to a book is some assistance to it, The word Refor- 
mer stripped of its concomitants is all very well, but whén we 
find the words Moderate, Thorsugh, and Radica!, applied to if, 
it becomes like a dead and useless weight on it, and creates 
opinions that. would not have existed, if those words had been 
kept out of sight and hearmg. The title of Whig and Tory 
have existed so long in this country, that the principles on 
which they were founded, have more than once changed sides; 
whilst the title has- beer adhered to. The title of a party is no 
proof of its principle whatever, we must look to its conduct. 
None but weak and delusive characters will array themselves 
under a title and faction, such as have no power nor intention 
to act independently. It has been the plan of the government 
of this eountry to divide the people by title, and thus con- 
tinually to keep up divisions among them, until the main 


° 


paints a reformation of abuse , has been lost sight’of, and suck 
ings as might have been weilapplied have been lost in party 
feeling. In the present state of affairs it is high time that we 
should drop all party distinctions, and clamour about some 
thing real. Very Reformer will say that he wishes to see the 
government established upon a system of fair and equal ¥e~ 


resentation, then let him not lock to see whether ny 
as a. more extensive view than himself, but apply hi assik 
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duously to accomplish that which he himself<has-in view. By 
euch conduct we shall be all found to be acting unanimously, 
without any apparent désizn and concert, and instead of 
wasting our time in jeering each other with idle and useless 
names, we shali be found forwarding the grand and all impor- 
tant cause. The time is come for action, and idle dispute 
must be laid aside, all bickering and private feeling must bé 
lost sight of in pursuing the general good. The more extensive 


‘ our mearis the less will be our loss and the more speedy the 


accomplishment of our object. | 
Dorchester Gaol, April 19th, 1820. R. CARLILE. 
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TRIAL GF SIR CHARLES WOLSELEY AND 
MR. HARRISON. 








Corruption sweeps all befere her like the raging pestilence, 
The trial of the above gentlemen came on at Chester last week, 
and a verdict of guilty, was given against both. I am not at 
all a ara at this, when I recollect and reflect, that juries 
were always to be found adapted to the purposes which James 
the Second and his chief justice Jefferies had for them. Al- 
gernon Sidney was found guilty of high treason by a jury, 
and I have not the least doubt if Sir Charles Wolseley’s at- 
tendance at the Stockport meeting had been charged on him 
as an act of high treason, but that the same jury would have 
given a verdict of guilty. In the present state of public feeling, 
both law and justice must be considered as suspended, neither 


* the one nor the other will be seen again until a reform be ac- 


complished. A prosecution on the part of the existing go- 
vernment is the greatest honour that can fall on any individual. 
Affairs are rapidly approaching a crisis where they will not be 
long stationary. At no given period in its history, hag this 
country presented a similar spectacle to what it dees at pre- 
sent. Every moment appears to be pregnant with events that 

wry with them the greatest consequences. Let those who 
are about to be imprisoned be of good cheer, its continuance 
cannot be long. Temperance is the best companion to take 
to a prison, where the exercise is restrained, If 1 find no 
further foul play than I have already found, I have no fear 


but that my imprisonment will add a new lease to my life. 
_ At no period of my life can I recollect, that I was so free from 


aches and pains, although my confinement is, on the part of 
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amy keepers, studiously made solitary, I am theroughly eon: 

fortable both in mind and body. [.cannot say, but that the 
-oceasional visit of a friend would, be an agreeable change, but 

I do not allow the absence of one to make me uneasy. My 

diet is almost wholly confined to bread. .and milk, and. water, 

I make a dinner from vegetables, when I can» manage to get 

any such as turnips and greens. -f am not, one, of those, 

who are decidedly hostile to the use of animal food, but] 

would rather leave it than have to cook. and clean. after. it, 

which I must do if I am inciined to: have it here... I am) not 

one of those who make a yow to confine myself to any thing, 

but I seek that which is the most convenient, and the same 

time the most essential to health. If those few observations 

could tend to lighten the meditated imprisonment of those 

whe are about to receive it, I shall be glad. I regret that-any. 
individual should be exposed to an imprisonment in conse- 

quence of selling any thing that I have written or published, 

I would willingly and with a great deal of pleasure have faced 

any prosecution of the kind myself, but this would. not haye 

answered the purposes of our common prosecutors. I hope, 

that, those individuals who are about to receive imprisonment 

for selling the Republican, will be by no means daunted, they 

must consider themselves as among the general objects of per- 

secution in the cause of reform, or revolution, which you like. 

A little host. of Jefferies’ will be required now to go into the 

manufacturing districts, and hang the starving rebels. ~ ft ap- 

pears they are not at a loss for a general Kirk and his Tamtbs. 

The boroughmongers should begin to build new prisons instead 

of new churches, for of those that are already standing, they 

find the former filled, and the latter deserted. If our mad- 

brained rulers think to conquer the existing spirit, and demand 

for reform by the bayonet, they will find themselves mistaken. 

Every attempt at insurrection will become more and more 

formidable, until at last it will become effectual. They may 

hang and transport a few hundreds or thousands, but the spi- 

rit will increase, and the more the people are inured to the 

shedding of blood, the less will be their scruples to retaliate. 

It is astonishing to see, how the lessons and experience of his- 

tory are lost on king’s and rulers: they proceed with a blind 
infatuation, as if they were omnipotent, and are not to ‘be 
awakened to danger, until they feel themselves im the vortex 
of destruction. Power has most certainly a tendency to 
‘blind and corrupt the mind, where it is not. the offspring of 
knowledge. | 

_~ T hope that the victims who are now about to be offered up 
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tthe shrine of despotism, will act like men. * To'a-mindim- 


pressed with the blessings of liberty, life is not worth preser- 
ving in the absence or in the deprivation of the means of ob- 
taining it. From an imprisonment, which might be consi- 
dered a temporary death, we have the hope of a joyful resur- 
rection. Look to Spain —look to that country, which but a 
few months since, was considered as sunk irrecoverably i in the 
depths of darkness and despotism. The victims of the inqui- 
sition were brought forth from their dungeons, no doubt trem- 
bling and imagining the knife and the faggot were ready for 
them ; but no, it was to a joyful resurrection. ‘They could 
scarce endure the resplendent blaze of light around them, and 
fancied tiat it must have been a vision. Look to the abject 
Ferdinanil, who now trembles before the authority of those 
whom he lately banished and imprisoned. I find this sufficient 
to make me happy. I live in the hope of a similar joyful re- 


surrection. 
Dorchester Gaol, April 17th 1820. R. CARLILE. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





In our last number it was stated, im a letter written by Mr. Car- 
lile, 10 an anonymous correspondent, that he might have a copy of 
the Age of Reason, and Palmers Principles of Nature, by leaving a 
£\ note for them; we are however compelled to state, that Mr. C. 
laboured under a mistake. for the copies of those works, which were 
set apart for preservation, were not removed, in consequence of the 
very sudden and unexpected seizure made by the harpies of the law, 
immediately after sentence was past, and that no copies of those 
works can be had at any price. 

The price of the publication of the Life of David last week, should 
have been 2s. instead of 18. Od. 


~We have to acknowledge the receipt of the Freethinkers Creed, 
bet do not think it worth insertion. We are aware that there is a 
continual jarring between the two sects who call themseives Free- 
thinking Christians, and Unitarian Christians, between whom a third 
sect can scarcely perceive a shade of «difference as to their abstract 
professions of belief, but as we look upon every man who assumes 
to himself the title of Christian, whatever be its appendage, as led 
along by the customs and prejudice of the age, we cannot descend 
over to a notice of their creeds. We feel assured that thé same 
species of Priestcra{t predominates iu every sect, and that there is as 
much Priestcraft'to be found in the chapel of Jewin Street Crescent. 
and (1 believe) the Gravel Pits of Hoxton, as at St. Peter's at Rome. 
The system is the sane, they are divided by names oaly. In the 
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greeen)ymeek of speralition, they will be lost. sight of, and there, 
fore. they: are not individually worth notice. We hope to see the 
day, when even the ‘‘ Age of Reason” shal] be laid on the shelf ag 
lumber from, the superstitious notions it inculcates, . 
_ Although for the present we are of opinion, thet a more usefal 
book cannot be'circulated. It is well calculated to produce the first 
impressions, or in other words, for infants and children in the school 
of reason. We thank our correspondent for the trouble he bas given 
himself in forwarding this creed; and we hope, that he had not 
formed an expectation of any further comment upon it. It must go 
on the file with the Athanasian Creed, the Nicene Creed, and the 
Apostles Creed. 

We feel it an.imperative duty in closing the second volume of the 
Republican, to make an apology for the iunumerable errors that have 
5 hen in it, Whole sentences have gone forth to the Public very 

ifferently to what they were written, which the accustomed reader 
of the Republican might have easily perceived. The Editor trusts 


that his present situation, will be a sufficient apology for such (t 


him) painful occurrences. In several instances, when. speaking” of 
this county, the word country bas been substituted for it. An error 
which the: reader might not readily perceive. To give a list of the 
errata, would fill a sheet; a task foo painful in the operation, and 
appearance when finished. We trust that a candid allowance will be 
made in this instance, by that public to whose approbation and sup- 


port we have studied to aspire, and we trust not in vain. 
EpiTor. 





CONTINUATION OF REPLY TO THE REY. THOMAS HARTWELL 
HORN2’S PAMPHLET, ENTITLED DEISM REFUTED, &e. 
From Page 443 . 


es 


I now proceed with the seventh chapter, which details a 
narrative of which I cannot admit the credibility, although Mr. 
Horne has said, there is nothing in the bible incredible: 
“ And the Lord said unto Noah, come thou and all thy 
house into the ark; for thee have I seen righteous before 
me in this generation. Of every clean beast thou shalt take 
ta thee by sevens, the male and the female: and of beasts 
that are not clean by two, the male and his' female. ~ Of 
Sowls also of the air by sevens, the male and the female; 
to keep seed alive upon. the face of the earth. And Noah. 
did according unto all that the Lord commanded him, And 
Noah was six hundred years old when the flood of waters 
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eas upon the earth.” In the last chapter we were informed, 
that the Lord ordered Noah to take two only of every living 
creature, male and female, in the present we find the number 
of clean beasts and fowls augmented to seven couple. I also 
find. by another account in the following chapter, that the 
whole extent of the time that Noah and his fellow animals 
were in the ark exceeded a year. With respect to clean and 
unclean beasts, I presume, aceording to the Mosaic law, that 
previous to its formation and. adoption, nothing of the kind 
was known. Priests themselves have endeavoured to shew, 
as an excuse for the use of animal food, that human: nature 
endured a change at this deluge, which rendered animal food 
essential to its existence. The contrary of this is known at 
present. We can only consider the present notice of clean 
and unclean beasts as a blunder of the compiler. “ And Noah 
eent in, and his sons, and his wife, and his sons’ wives 
ewith him, into the ark, because af the waters of the flood. 
Of clean beasts, and of beasts that are not clean, and of 
fowls, and of every thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
There went in tico and tee unto Noah into the ark, the 
male and-the feinale, as God had commanded Noak. And 
tt caine to pass after seven days, that the waters of the flood 
were upon the earth.” In this paragraph we find: the former 
in contradicted: here the number is again reduced te one 
pair of beasts, clean and unclean, and fowls also: Such bung- 
ling work would notdo for any thing but a sacred book. “ Ja 
the six hundredth year of Noakh’s life, in the second month, 
the seventeenth day of the month, the same day were all the 
Sountains of the great deep broken up, and the ag ayer A 
heaven were apened. And the rain was upon the ear 
forty days and forty nights. In the self same day entered 
Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and Japeth, the sons of Noah, 
aud Noah's wife, and the three wives of his sons with them, 
into the ark ; they, and every beast after his kind, gnd all 
the cattle after their kind, and every creeping thing that 
creepeth upon the earth after his kind, and every fowl after 
his kind, every bird of every sort. And they went in unto 
Noah inte the ark, two and two of all flesh, acherein is the 
breath of life. And they that went in; went in male and 
Female of all flesh, as Gad had commanded him: and the 
Lord shut him in. And the flood was forty days upon the 
earth ; and the raters increased, and bare up the ark, and 
itvcas lift up above the earth. And the waters prevailed, 
ant were increased greatly upon the earth ; and the ark 
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awent upon the face of the waters. And the waters pre- 
vailed exceedingly wpon the earth ; and all the high hitks, 
that were under the whole heaven, were covered. Fifleen 
cubits upward did the waters prevail, and the mountains 
were covered. And all flesh died that moved upon the 
earth, both of fowls, and of cattle, and of beast ; and of 
every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth, and every 
man: all in whose nostrils was the breath of life, of all 
that was in the dry land died. And every living substance 
acas destroyed, which was upon the face of the ground, both 
man and cattle, and the creeping things, and the fowl of 
the heaven; and they were destroyed from the earth: and 
Noah only remained alive, and they that were with him in 
the ark. And the waters prevailed upon the earth an hun- 
dred and fifty days.” I have very little to offer here by way 
of comment, I shall proceed to extract the remainder of the 
account of the deluge, after cautioning the reader to observe, 
‘that in this last paragraph the number is stated to be one cou- 
ple only of all animals preserved, save the human species. In 
the sixth chapter, it is stated to be one couple ; m the beginn- 
ing.of the seventh, it is stated to be seven couple of clean 
animals and fowls ; and, again, it is twice repeated in the subse- 
quent part of the seventh chapter, that it was one.couple only. 
Perhaps Mr. Horne can reconcile this: I call it a contradiction. 
I now take from the first to the nineteenth verse of the eighth 
chapter. “ And God remembered Noah, and every living 
“ thing, and all the cattle that was with him in the ark: and 
*¢ God made a wind to pass over the earth, and the waters 
“ assuaged. The fountains also of the deep, and the windows — 
*¢ of heaven were stopped, and the rain from heaven was re 
*¢ strained ; and the waters returned from off the earth conti- 
“ nually: and after the end of the hundred and fifty days the 
** waters were abated. And the ark rested in the seventh 
““ month, on the seventeenth day of the, month, upon the 
** mountains of Ararat. And the waters decreased continually 
*¢ until the tenth month: in the tenth month, on the first day 
** of the month, were the tops of the mountains seen. And 
“ it came to'pass, at the end of forty days, that Noah opened 
*“‘ the windows of the ark which he had made: and he sent 
“¢ forth a raven, which went forth to and fro, until the waters 
“* were dried up from off the earth. Also he sent forth a dove 
“ from him, to see if the waters were abated from off the face 
“of the: ground; but the dove found no rest. for the sole of” 
“ her foot, and she returned unto ‘him into the ark, for the 
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“ waters were on the face of the whole earth: then he put 
“ forth his-hand, and took her, and pulled her in unte him in 
“ the ark. And he stayed yet other seven days; and 

“he sent forth the ian out of the ark ; and the dove came 
“ into him in the evening ; and, lo, in her mouth was olive 
“ Jeaf pluckt off:.so N knew that the waters were abated. 
“from off the earth. And he stayed yet other seven days; 
‘and sent forth the dove; which returned not again to him 
‘any more. And it came to pass in the six hundredth and 
“ first year, in the first month, the first day of the month, the 
“ waters were dried up from off the earth: and Noah re- 
‘‘ moved the covering off the ark, and looked, and behold, the 
** face of the ground was dry. And in the second month, on 
“the seven-and-twentieth day of the month, was the earth 
“dried. And God spake unto Noah, saying, Go forth of the 
“ark, thou, and thy wife, and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives 
“with thee. Bring forth with thee every living thing that is 
“ with thee, of all ‘flesh, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of 
“ every creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth ; that they 
“ may breed abundantly in the earth, and be fruitful, and mul. 

“ tinly upon'the earth. And Noah went forth, and his sons, 
e «aod his wife, and his sons’ wives with him: every beast, 

‘every creeping thing, and, every, fowl, and whatsoever 
« ‘ae upon ‘the earth, after their kinds, went forth out of 
“ the ark.” . Thus ended the deluge! !! 

I shall commence my observations with: the dates given us 
in-the seventh and eighth chapter, as to the length of time the 
waters were on the earth. In. the twelfth verse of the seyenth 
chapter, we have it. thus:—‘‘ And the rain: was upon the 
earth forty: days and forty. nights.” In the seventeenth 
verse of the. same chapter, we find it thus: ‘ And the 
was forty days upon the earth.” In the twenty-fourth verse 
of the same chapter, we find it thus; ‘°° dad the waters pres 
vailed. upon the earth an hundred and fifty days.” In the 
third verse of the eighth chapter, we are told: ‘dnd the 
waters returned from off the carth continually ; and after 
the end. of the hundred and fifty days, the waters were 
abated.”. In thefourth verse, we find that “ the ark rested 
in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the month, 
upon.the mountains of Ararat,’ In the fifth verse we are 
told..again, that.‘ the waters decreased continually until 
the tenth month ; in:the.tenth monih, on the first day of the 
month, were the tops.of the mountains seen.” We are: again 
told, forty dave.after the tops. of the mountains ° were seen, tbat. | 
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Noah’ sent forth a dove, and she could find no place to restothe 
séle‘of her foot ; still; seven days later, we find the same dove 
sent forth, who returned in the evening with an olive branch 
in her mouth. In seven other days, the dove was again sent 
forth, which returned no more. I should like to kiow how 
Noah provided a mate for the dove that was ieft. It requires 
a priest to reconcile the above dates: I feel that I am not 
equal to it. I shall take in the last three verses of the eighth 
chapter, and then commence some general observations on this 
account of a general deluge, and endeavour to shew, that its 
falsehood is much more probable than its truth. ‘‘ And Noah 
“builded an altar unto the Lord, and took of every ‘clean 
“beast, and of every clean fowl, and offered burnt offerings 
“on the altar. And the Lord smelled a sweet savour: and 
“the Lord said in his heart, I will not again curse the ground 
“¢ any more for man’s sake ; for the imagination of man’s heart 
*¢ is evil from his youth; neither will I-again smite any more 
“every thing living, as IT have done. While the earth re- 
““maineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
“summer and winter, and day and night, shall not cease.” 
Although it hath been once asserted, that seven couple of 
clean beasts and fowls were preserved, yet we have three as- _ 
sertions to this one, that there were but one couple, one male 
and-one female: then, I would ask, how could Noali sacrifice 
one of these, and still preserve the breed? The Jewish Deity 
is here again placed in the most ridiculous peimt of view ; be- 
cause his olfactory nerves were excited by the burning of a few 
animals, he promised not to curse the ground any more in 
cousequence of whatever man might be guilty of, neither 
would he again smite every living thing. He creates, and re- 
pents that he had created: he destroys, and repents that he 
had destroyed: The last verse of the eighth chapter, is the 
only truism that we have yet met with, and, as after a few re~ 
flections on this wonderful deluge, we shall commence a new 
era, [ hope we shall find it more consistent with truth. if 
Various and inconsistent as the writers and commentators 
on the general deluge have been, not one of them has left us 
sufficient evidence, that should require from us ‘an implicit 
faith in its having transpired, save that we arecalled on to be- 
lieve it, because it is found in what is falsely termed Holy 
Writ, or the Word of God. Many nations have preserved @ 
ehronolozical account of what has transpired amongst them, 
froma time far antecedent to the supposed deluge ; amongst 
those are the Chinese, whose veracity on points of this nature 
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etrinot be called in question ; and they deny its haVing taker 
place, at least, that the ge of China was not subject to it. 
It was a general received opinion, in those times, that the 
earth was shaped like a square trencher, as the corners and 
ends of the earth are frequently spoken of, and expressions of 
this nature are frequently put into the mouth of the the Jewish 
Deity. 

Philosophers who have been weak enough to attempt to ac- 
count for this general deluge, have asserted two probabilities, 
one, that the waters which are on the surface and in the cavi- 
ties of the earth might be expanded by a proportionate degree 
of heat, so as to cover the highest points of the earth or moun- 
tains, the other, that the near approach of a comet to the 
earth, would effect a general deluge every twenty-four hours, 
by drawing the water from its bed over that part of the earth 
which became parallel with it. To the first 1 would answer, 
that the heat sufficient to expand the water, would have de- 
stroyed Noah, with his pitch-cemented ark, and the whole 
host of animals. Mariners will say, that under a tropic sun, 
they are under the constant necessity of pumping water on 
every part of their ship to keep it together, the slightest of 
which, are cemented with something more durable than piteh. 
To the second account I would say, that it. is more probable, 
because we know that the moon, when in a certain position 
with the earth, has the power of raising a considerable tide. : 
But even the near approach of a comet would produce but a 
partial deluge, although it might be sufficient to destroy al- 
most every wrial and terrestrial animal. But even this is 
giving conjecture and probability its greatest latitude, and stilt 
we cannot come any where near to the Bible account of the 
deluge. I believe that the origin of this tale must have pro- 
ceeded from some partial inundation, such as that ef the Nile 
in Egypt, which occurs annually more or less, or similar to 
that which has lately occurred in Helland by the breaking of 
the dykes, and that it hath been dressed up in the marvellous 
by the Jewish Priests to answer their purposes and craft. I 
am inclined to admit that great convulsions of nature have oc- 
casionally taken place, which have destroyed immense num-- 
bers of animals both human and inhuman. 1 look en this and 
every other natural-globe of matter te be A GREAT CTLEMICAL 
APPARATUS, constantly eomposing and decomposing - various 
substances, and, like the human body, subject to eruptions, 
explosions, and ebullitions, in consequence of the overflowing 
or confined inflammable matter which is created in it. Hence 
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uakes and all the devastations we behold in nature.. 
There is nothing in science or in the mechanics, the origin of 
which cannot be traced to nature: therefore when we talk of 
assisting nature, we talk of that which we do not understand.. 
The progress of science will make us acquainted with the laws, 
of nature : tlie ate of nature will make us scientific. 

Ovid, (who is -— ed an heathen or profane writer) in his 
metamorphosis,_| as also attempted. to describe. the deluge ; 
from which it does evidently appear that a tradition of this 
description was current among the inhabitants of Europe and 
Asia. Ovid has given us his account how the earth became 
peopled immediately after the flood; he represents Deucalion 
and Pyrrha (who were the only persons preserved) as apply-. 
ing to the oracle to know how they should again people the. 
earth (for it appears the oracles were not drowned with the 
other living things) the answer they received from the oracle 
was, that they should take the bones. of their mother, and 
eoer them behind them ; this direction puzzled them, since 
their mother had disappear ed in the general wreck ; at length 
they resolve, that the earth must be meant as their mother, 
a the stones as her bones, which they continue to throw 
backward until they have sufficiently peopled the earth ; but 
Ovid had a little more candour than the writer of the Penta- 
teuch, for in the conclusion of his Metamorphosis he admits 
his work to be a fiction. : 

Why the: writer or compiler of the Pentateuch found it ne- 
cessary to introduce an account of a deluge, 1 am at a Joss to 
conceive, unless such a report or tradition to have been cur- 
rent at that time, which would have made it. necessary, that . 
his writings might obtain a better reception and more general . 
belief.. It has been observed by some writers, that the waters . 
were boiling hot, save just round where the ark floated, for 
the purpose of destroying the fishes. If this were true, Noah 
must haye had a fine kettle of fish ready cooked for him, and 
by this means we might account for his having a twelve- 
months stock of provisions. This also corresponds with one of 
the probabilities | have offered, thatthe waters were expanded 
by heat. By another, that Og, the king of Bashan, who was 
a t, obtained permission to ride across the ark, on condi- 
tion that he would not injure Noah nor his. family afterwards ; $3 
and that Noah put him out food through the top of the ark— 
waier I presume he had a plenty!!! 

It is almost impossible to be serious in commenting on this 
horrible and destructive account of ihe deluge, without giving 
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# a simple contradiction and denial. The compihte of tins ace 
count tells us again, that the windows of heaven were opened 
for thé purpose of showering down water; and, again, svhen 
water enough had been let down, the windows of heaven were 
stopped : with hasps and hinges i presume.’ They must have 
been made to fit well to prevent a ‘continual leaking, or the 
crevices filled with old rags. StTiL. THIS Is BELIEVED!!! 

I now proceed with the ninth chapter: ‘ And God blessed 
“ Noah and his sons, and said unto them, Be fruitful and mul- 
“ tiply, and replenish the earth. And the fear of you and the 
“dread of you, shall be upon every beast of the earth, and 
“ upon every fowl of the air, upoii all that moveth upon the 
“ earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea ; into your hand are 
“ they delivered.” - This is @ false asseriion, and no where ve- 
tified: there are few animals more slavish aitd timid than man. 
Man certainly raises himself superior to them by living in se- 
ciety, and by artful practices, which his reason has provided 
for his safety. How few are the men in England that would 
find resolution to hunt the boar and the tiger, or attack the 
shark in the water! I doubt whether there is any animal who 
has more general dread about him than man, in the aggregate. 
“ Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for you, ever 
“ as the green herb T have given: you all things.” Here the 
Jew and the Christian finds an authority for the use of animal 
food ; but who is he that hath ventured, in opposition to this 

eneral instruction, to designate certain animals as clean aid 
unclean? This is a mere whim :—certainly, there is some 
litle difference in the flesh of animals, but there are ‘maniy 
which are designated uncleai, that. are much better flavoured 
than those which are called clean. ‘Those who have in- 
dulged their appetites with human fiesh, have preferred it-to 
all other. The Jews and the Mahometans profess.to abhor 
pork. This arises from superstition and a religious education. 


‘The English Christians constime more’ pork “than any other 


meat. ‘The Frenchman will cat frogs, rats, and cats; all of 
which the Englishman abhors, as much as the Jew or Maho- 
metan abhors pork. Therefore, what is considered clean and 
unclean in one nation, is reversed inthe other; whilst he who 
ss content with vegetable food, considers ev ery anivnal as un~ 
eléan and unfit for food, 
The inhabitants of Siam again go further, and. refuse'to destroy 


for food: any living thing, either vegetable or animal; they 


pluck noted but the-ripe fruit, and then carefully prasérve 
the seed it canteins: this also is prejudice. Some prejudices 
fou, Il, No. 14. 
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become useful in society, others again are exiremely injurious, 
. The philosophy of Epicurus, as applied to. man in society, ap~ 
pears to me to be more rational than any other system laid 
down, that is, to make pleasure the business, and to avoid 
the study of life. Priests have endeavoured to revile this sys- 
tem of philosophy, by holding up Epicurus as the emblem of 
gluttony and vice ; but in this, as in many other things, they 
have shifted a character which applies well to themselves, on a 
man, who, of all men, was least deserving of it. Epicurus was 
an abstemious man in point of food, and was content with 
bread and water, finding it more conducive to the health and 
pleasure of both body and mind, than a greater variety of gros- 
ser food. Epicurus taught that the smallest quantity of food, 
that was sufficient to preserve the health of the bauer was to 
be preferred, for the common use of man, on the ground, that 
health is the source of pleasure. 

The philosophy of Epicurus made a considerable progress in 
Greece; but being of so pure a nature, and having virtue for 
its basis, it was subject to the reproach and ridicule of other 
interested sects, who have succeeded in making the Epicurean 
philosophy to be an emblem of that which it was the chief 
study of Epicurus to avoid. Jt is the interest of man to keep 
himself free from prejudices. Prejudice discolours every thing 
that is valuable and conducive to the welfare of man. Paine 
‘has beautifully deseribed it as the spider of the mind, in whose 
web the most pleasing objects are entangled, and poisoned. 
‘The man, who makes a vow to use no more animal food, from 
an imagined delicacy or idea of humanity and fellow -feeling, 
is guided by prejudice, because even water and vegetables are 
pregnant with animal life. Health should be the chief study 
of man, pleasure is sure to follow it, and pain will be in a great 
measure avoided. 

. But to proceed with the book of books, it says:—‘ But 
“€ « flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall 
e not eat.” The Jews, to carry this instruction into effect, 
un and beat their animal food to render it as dry as pos- 
sible. The Christian world, in general, make the belly the 
. first object of worship, and all other deities subordinate to it. 
*¢ And surely your blood of your lives will I require, at the 
* hand of every beast will I require it, and at the hand of 
-* man; at the hand of every man’s brother will I require the 
 Jife of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his 
* blood be shed; for in the image of God made he man.” 
Those two* verses contain a strange something, or nothing, 
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which I can scarce comprehend. The Jewish God says, he 
will require the blood of man at the hand of beasts. I must 
call upon some priest to explain, what punishment a tyger re- 
ceives who destroys a man, whether he is punished in this life, 
or that which they tell us is to come. The latter sentence is 
an assertion negatived every hour in the day. “* And you, be 
“ye fruitful, and multiply; bring forth abundantly in the 
earth, and multiply therein.” This injunction is frequently 
found in the Bible ; but still, some of our modern reverends 
disclaim it, and cry out that ei increase should be checked by 
every possible means. Malthus has recommended that chil- 
dren. who are born without the means of support, should be 
left to perish! We have just had a woman committed to this 
gaol, for twelve months’ imprisonment, for no other crime 
than being fruitful. She has borne four children, and the man 
whom she claimed as the father of the last child, offered to 
marry her, but the magistrates have interfered, and will not 
allow it. So the poor woman, perhaps, from making the holy 
Scriptures her guide, has got herself into a pretty scrape. The 
system of Malthus is quite a favourite among the higher class 
of animals, who do not wish to see any greater number of the 
poorer classes procreated, than are necessary for to become 
their beasts of burden. 
“* And God spake unto Noah, and to his sons with him, say- 
‘ing, and I, behold, I establish my covenant with you, and 
“ th your ’ seed after you; and with every living creature that 
‘is with you, of the fowl, of the cattle, and of every beast of 
«the earth with you ; from all that go out of the ark, to every 
ce _ beast of the earth. And I will establish my cov enant with 
“you; neither shall all flesh be cut off any more by the 
“waters of the flood ; neither shall there any more be a flood 
“to destroy the earth. And God said, this is the token of the 
“covenant which I make between me and you and every living 
“ creature that is with you, for perpetual generations ; I do 
set my bow in the cloud, and it shal! be for:a token of a 
__ covenant between me and the earth. ‘And it shall come to 
“* pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow shail 
__ be seen inthe cloud. And I will remember my covenant, 
“which is between me and you and every living creature of 
“all flesh ; and the waters shall no more become a flood to 
«. destroy all flesh. And the bow shall be in the cloud; and I 
* will look ‘upon it, that I may remember the ev erlasting 
“ covenant between God and every. living creature of all flesh 
“that is upon the earth. And God said unto Noah, thisis the 
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“token of the covenant, which I have established between ime 
‘and all flesh that is upon the earth.” Here is again a fine 
specimen of Priestcraft. This is something like Christopher 
Columbus who frightened the American Indians into an ac- 
quiescence with his measures, by announcing to them an ap- 
proaching eclipse, which would destroy them if they dis- 
obeyed him. This tale of -the rainbow, being a cove- 
nant between God and man, that he will no more de- 
stroy the earth, is calculated to excite belief in the ignorant 
and unwary mind, more than any other circumstance related 
in the Bible ; but that great professor of Christianity, Sir Isaac 
Newton, should not have taught us the cause of this bow, if he 
had been anxious for the preservation of superstition. We now 
know, that a rainbow isa naijural cause, that it is the refrac- 
tion of the sun’s rays on a cloud of rain or a falling shower. 
Artificial bows might be created: they are visible in the most 
brilliant and delightful manner, at certain cascades, when the 
sun is in the proper direction. There are other causes than 
rain for producing these bows in miniature by the refraction 
of the sun’s rays. I have seen the wall of the kitchen belong- 
to the house which I inhabited in the north side of Fleet-street 
beautifully decorated, every morning when the sun shone out, 
with a small bow and the most refulgent colours. I presume 
the priest would now hesitate to say, before any body of men, 
that the rainbow was occasionally placed in the clouds to re- 
mind man of this pretended covenant. Thus we find that each 
sucteeding discovery in science, tends still further to dispel the 
gloom of superstition and ‘priestcraft. The bubbles which the 
child blows into the air from soap and water will convince any 
one of the natural cause of a rainbow. 

** And the sons of Noah, that went forth of the Ark, were 
“Shem, and Ham, and Japheth: and Ham is the father of 
“Canaan. These are the three sons of Noah: and of them 
‘‘ was the whole earth overspread. And Noah began to bean 
‘“‘husbandman, and he planted a vineyard: and he drank of © 
“the wine and was drunken; and he was uncovered within 
“his tent. And Ham, the father of Canaan, saw the-naked- 
“ness of his father, and told his two brethren without. And 
“‘ Shem and Japheth took a garment, and laid it upon both 
“ their shoulders, and went backward and covered the naked- 
“ness of their father; and their faces were backward, and 
“they saw not their father’s nakedness. Arid Noah awoke 
“from his wine, and knew what his younger son had done to 
“him. And he said, cursed be Cariaan ; a servant of servants | 
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® shall he be unto his brethren. And he said, blessed be the 
« Lord God of Shem ; and Canaan shall be his servant. God 
“ shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
“Shem; and Canaan shall be his servant. And Noah lived 
“after the flood three hundred and fifty years. And all the 
“days of Noah were nine hundred and fifty years: and he 
“died.” There is much in this paragraph that displays the 
cloven foot of the Jewish priest. In the first place we are 
taught, that the most righteous man upon earth might get 
drunk if he chooses without committing an offence against 
good morais, but, that, because one of his sons was so unfor- 
tunate as to see his father laying in a state of drunkenness and 
nudity, all his offspring are subjected to the curse of slavery. 
This is visiting the sins of the father upon the children to the 
third and fourth generations with a vengeance. Who can 
discover any thing improper in the conduct of Ham? 
What.if he had seen the nakedness of his father? There 
are thousands of poor children in the present day in this 
country, who witness their father’s nakedness for want of 
clothes to cover it. Was Ham to be responsible for his righte- 
ous father’s drunkenness? A pretty drunken fellow must 
Noah have been to have cursed or have blessed either. Besides, 
I cannot see how Ham is called the younger son of Noah, as 
he has always taken the precedence of Japheth in the mention 
of their names. The drift of all this blessing and cursing is 
this, that this tale was written after the Jews had exterminated 
the Caananites, and is toldas a prophecy, by way of an apo- 
logy for it. Such is the origin of all the supposed prophecies 
in the Old Testament. I have gone through the ninth chapter, 
and must-now take my leave of the drunken and righteous 
Noah. In the tenth chapier there is scarce any thing worthy 
of notice, save the allusions to Nimrod and the isles of the Gen- 
tiles. The chapter gives us a geneology of the descendants 
from Noah, until it is supposed there are sufficient to people 
the whole earth. In the fifth verse we find the following as- 
sertion. ‘ By these. (meaning certain descendants of Noah) 
“ were the isles of the Gentiles divided in their lands; every 
“ one after his tongue, after their families, in their nations.” 
This is one proof, that this book of Genesis was written in a 
time far subsequent to the supposed time of Moses. The epi- 
thet of Gentiles was not known until the Jews were in the 
plenitude of their power at Jerusalem, it was then applied to 
all other nations who were supposed to be Heathen or Pagans, 
er to worship a different God or Gods from the Jews. I am 
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doubtful whether the sboye epithet was tiie before the re. 
turn’of the Jews from the Bab Fad te captivity, and after the 
building of the second temple, reread find ita term wrested 
rr te ‘the’ \Chiilians, ‘#tid applied to all those who 

are of, ‘their ‘superstitions. The book of 
Gonads i’ ‘the book of Mois ae both Jew and Chris- 
tian wil ahaa jn it it was. aren by, Moses, and on 
no other autho 4 tan be ecause, in, what, they .call the sacred 
writi Peyes es the ;book of..E:xodus.,. There is no other 
gronn hae thenssertion,: but many. proofs of the con- 
traryy. Which. F shall notice as J proceetl. ios 95: 

‘The observation respecting. Nimrod Gs in the eighth and ninth 
verse!as follows: :« And Cush’ begat: Nimrod ; ‘he began to’ de 
‘a mighty ‘one in the earth. He was a'mighty hunter before 
cs the Lord ‘wherefore itis’ said, evens Nimrdd the mighty 
“ hunter | ‘before: the Lord.” “We ate here again led into a 
stp of” tay assertion on ‘Noah’s curse of Canaan. Ham is 

ptér . represented, as: having. four, sons, . of whom 

Can is the, youneeste Nimarod is also the grandson of, Ham, 
ing.to Bible, Histor and tn i we are: told, 

oe she. was e first: to establis blish.a.k ingdom, or-empire, which 
Was I oles: than sthe, great “~ empire: But why 
Should Noah’s curse be! confined of intended for one only of the 
children of Ham) unless for the: purpose TE have'stated. “The 
paniherediio. éndeavoured to pervert the sense of my last quo- 
ety ‘Nimrod, ‘and have asserted, that his being a 
ty. hunter before the’ Lord, . means that he ‘was a great 
nner, “but what, proof. haye we, i, the Bible that, Nimrod was 
a sinner, or did not.that-which was,right 2... None,;that I. can 
perceive; He is represented as a gteat hunter ; and we now 
find i py all uncivilized secieties, that their conmon occupation 
is hunting and, fishing, when, thev, are, near,the,,sga coast.— 
3 ia ey become. more bold, form. stronger societies, 

abbers, from robbers. they become; kings. The 


> 
rrr er kingdom, app s tome to. be ‘consistent, if not 
with truth, itis with thistory.’ All' our ‘Kings, “who-can-trace 
their families: back twelve or fourteen’ centuries, will find, that 
their ancestors iwére the’ chiefs of bands ‘of hunters and of rob- 
bers, which became ‘sufficiently formidable ‘to enable them to 
make inroads’ ‘on’ the Roman | Provinces. . Buch hs be. an 
of. ing monarchical gx ernments. remainder 
. care ie some chapter fumnishes nothy apart, maaan 
. €Te:b¢ continued... . 
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TRIAL OF BRUCE AND MANNIS AT CHESTER. 
,. The trial of the,above persons came'on at: Chester, about a fortnight 
since,.on a charge, of, shooting at Birch, the Stockport, constable, 


] 


e 


when a verdiet of guilty was given against both,.. Mr, Justice Mayshall, 
who, af the opening of the assize, expressed his, approbation to the 
Grand Jury, of ‘the late Manchester massacre, presided at the. trial. 
A witness’on the part of the crown was brought forward of the name 
of Pearson, who had’ beeu confined ‘on the'same charge. Although 
the fate‘of the inen rested entirely on this witness, he was igullty of 
tlie grossest-prevarication, and when Mr. Jones, who was the coun- 
sel for the prisoners, asked-bim what religion ‘he professed, both the 
Judge and. Mr. Cross, of Derby notoriety, objected to the question 
as improper, Mr. Jones persisted, and on Pearson saying that he be- 
lieved sin.a God, Mr, Cross jumped up, and, said that. was, quite suili- 
cient. The Judge sanctioned, Mr, Cross.in, his. observation, | Ly ep- 

ears that Pearson was not a professor of Christianity, and if he had 
pect bedteht ‘forward imder any other ‘circumstances, thaa as. evi- 
dence ‘on the part of the crown in this prosecution, he would,bav¢ 
been be with a reprimand. The late Lord Ellenboroush re- 
jected the évidénce' of a nian on Very trifling question, becatise ‘he 
wasn hifidel t6-the ‘Chtistian religion; and here, forsooth,” because 
the: crown! prosecutes, the livesiof tivo men are saeriticed te stich an 
evidence, connected with other very suspicious Cireumstances.., The 
charge against Bruce was, that he decoyed Birch into a conversation; 
whilst M‘tnnis shot him, but the evidence totally failed ‘to prove it 
and Birch himself said, that be did not-knew. bat-that be might first 
have hailed Bruce to. ask him a, question : . still.a. Cheshire jury ere 
ready to deprive a man of life on such eyidence.as this! , M‘Inwig 
ebnfessed that it Was he who shot Birch, hut that Brace was.in-no- 
wise privy to it; mid immediately on the verdict being given; he. re- 
_ primanded both judge and jury by this confession, EDITOR. | 


“Sifice the’ conviction ‘and sentence of M‘Innis, we have been, fa- 





Vouréd With airaccoulit of the appearanée of God the Father, God 


thie Sow, and Gad thie Holy Ghost to bith ‘not, ‘a’ it ajipeats, at The 
réquest- 6f M<Intis; but of some friend ‘who has interceded, for hin, 
aid without.any apparent repentance on the part of M‘Innis, he lias 
been asstired that there is a'world 6f happiness and etérnity. for him) 
and-that-he ig entitled fo the bliss which is enjoyed by the! faithfal im 
the mansions, of heaven; 1 bis conversion is ,of equa} impotence and 
very, similar to that of Paul, and we should, not;be.sugprized if M‘Ianis 
be canonized as a saint, we know that there are snany, worse charac- 
ters on the calendar: ~M'‘Imnis is “a. man ‘held: np. by the Priests as 
skilled in theology and metaphysics, and as a specimen of it, they 
have published’a letter,’ which he has written, or they have wotten 
for him; which’ appears ‘to Hive been purposely mis-spelt, and made 
nonsense of. The cloven foot of the priest is so visible here, that ut 
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pgs requires notice for detection. "They seine thie nioment 

a man knows that death will reach him in a few hours, and work asi 
the agitatiow of his:mihd.: M<Innis ‘hasbeen called an Atheist, and 
we are told;that he-did not discover his error, until he returned to his 
cell, a ane 8 aa ia been pa assed upon him, when it was suddenly 

revealed 't6 by’ the’ pra Ray ‘of ‘some stranger wlio prayed in his 
cell; and ‘after tacts issdead;: he intends to send us the memoirs of 
his life, .and his.reasons, for, becoming, a ‘aaa The brave and 
unfortunate Cashma died more like aman, 
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s that if the Bible:is-xeally ‘and ¢truly:the Word of God, an Apo- 

,» dogy:fer it:is one:of ‘the:most: monstrous blasphemies that. ever 

»oiigsued from: theiptess:—An Apology for the: works of : the Al- 

mighty, fromthe hands of man!+—Why mian-might with as much 

,weasom thake ani Apology for the solar‘system, as for the Bible, 

od if Jtistraly the:work of God. :; E-had:never read the Bible; ex- 

9 septaé all poor children do that ate taughtto:read by. it, till T 

_» pacgidentally saw ithe book of the late Bishopof Llandaff, ‘this it 

oh: wasowhieh:set mie to-examine the Bible; and the more‘ examined 

‘s:the more] became an Infidel’ to it.—My:good Sir, I have no 
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,. ME PROGRESS OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
agp diow Continued from page 4681). 000 exogd wow ¢ 
»,‘Pheserelancholy scenes ‘might be énlivened. by-a' crowd of visions 
and thiracles, destined dither to’delay death, or celebrate the tridaiph, 
a 6 Spier the reli, of those canontged sis who sulfred for 
the name-of Christ. But cannot determine what I! ought to.trans- 
cribe, Hil'F avi satisfied how miich'T ouglit to believe.” The gravest 
of the ecclesiastical historians, Eusebius himself, indirectly confesses, 
that he has related whatever might redound to the glory, and that he 
has suppressed all that could tend to the disgrace of religion.* Such 
an acknowledgment wilf naturally ‘excite'a suspicion, that a writer 
who: hassmopenlyvidlated oue of the’ furidamental ‘laws of? history 
hasiot:paided Very'stviét regard to the observance of the other; and 
the suspicion “will: derive additionab credit ‘from the ‘character of 
Eusebius, whith waslcss! tincture! with-credality, and’ more "prac- 
tisedcinethe arty of courts, thin-tha*of almost-any of his contempo- 
rari¢s:: On: some partigular' occasions, ‘when the magistrates were 
exasperated by some persoual imotives of iutorestorresentinent, When 
the! zeal‘ of tlie: martyrsurged theui to forget thewales of-pradence 
and. perhaps ef deteney;):td overturn ithe ultars; ‘to pout ‘out iimpreca- 
tions againstthe: eiimyervrs;' orto! strike* theojudge as‘ he wat:on his 
tribunal, it! may beoprestimed: that every «mode sof ftortare which 
cruelty: could! invent;:omeonstancy- cold endure; ‘was exhausted on 
those . devoted <vietims. » ‘T'woi cireumstanceés,* however,’ have*been 
uliwanily mentioned, which! insinuate -that'the’’ gefteral treatment: of 
the Christians, who had been appréhended':by-the othidets of justice, 
was less intolerable thamit'is. tisunlly imagined to‘have been. 1..The 
confessors, who were: Coudemned! to: workin ‘tlie «mines; were per. 
mitted; hy the humanity or the negligence of their keepers, to build’ 
chapels, and freely ta. profess their—religionpiw the niidst af those’ 
dteary habitations}. .2. The bishops were obliged to elveck: and to 


7 4 


* Such is the fair deduction from two remarkable passages in Eyse- 
bits IF vii} c, 2, and de Martyr, Pualestin. c. 12. The prudence of the 
hisloriai has exposed his own charagler) 1oceasure andy suspicion,» It 
is well known that he himself had been thrown into prison; and it was 
suggested that he had purchased his deliverauce by some dishonourable 
compliance. The reproach was urged in his lifetime, and even in bis 
presence, at the council of Tyre. See Tilleinoot, Memoires Eccle- 
siastiques, tom. v, pazti, p. 67. 

+ Euseb, de Martyr. Palestina. ¢. 13. 
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* censure the forward zeal of” the Christians, who voluntarily threw 
‘themselves i into the ee a of the magistrates e “Some. of tliese_ were 


_pervons, oppressed by poverty and. debts, who blindly sought to ter- 
ninate a n miserable yeni by: a glorious « death. Others were allured 
by the hope, . that a. short confinement would _expiate the sins of a 
whole life and others. again were actuated by. the less honourable 
motive ‘of deriving : a plentiful subsistence, ¢ and perhaps a considerable 


profit, from ‘the alms which the charity of the faithful bestowed on 


297924 


‘the. prisoners*. Afigr the, church had, triuophed over all her 
‘enemies, thei interest as well as vanity . of the captives prompted them 
‘to “magnify the merit of their , respective, suffering, A .convenient 
distance ¢ of time or ‘place. gave an ample scape to, the progress of 
fiction ; and the frequent instances which might he alleged of holy 
mart: 1S), whose wounds had been, instantly, healed, . whose, strength 


i. rym, ¥ 


had, been renewed, and whose Jost members had miraculously been 


restored, _Were. extremely convenient, for the. purpose. of removing 
aa difficulty, and of silencing every objection... The. most extre- 


‘anol t legends, as they. conduced to. the honour of the .church,.were 
Appl aud ded by the credulous multitude, cquntenanced by. the.powrr 
of f the clergy, and, attested by the suspicious srileuce of ecclesiastical 
Aistory.. ah 

They vague ‘descriptions. of. pm ad ieenisseenest, of pain.and 
forture, a are so, easily exaggerated, or softened bythe, pencil of an artfol 
“orator, shat we. ave, naturally, induced to inquire. into,a fact of a more 
distinct avd stubbern kind; the number .of :persons..who, suffered 
seath in consequence of the edicts, ‘published -by, Diocletian, ‘his 
oci: ites, and hhig,successors, The, fegent Jegendaries. record whole 
_araaies an; cities, which | were at once swept away by the undistin- 
ishing: rage , of persecutions . The, more; queient,,writers content 
themselves, with, pouring outa liberal. effusion, of loose and itragical 


“wt 


“Invectives, ‘without condescending | to. ascertain, the, precise number of 


oOLeiiS Att  t ti" 


those’ p persons who. were. permitied., to, geal. avith,theic bond their 
belief of the ‘gospel. F rom the -bistory of Eusebius, at may bowever 
“be collected, that only. nine bishops, were. punished with death, and 
“we, are: “asstired, . by his particular ‘enumeration ‘of the ‘niartyt3 of 


* Augustin: Collar. Carthagio, Dei, iii, c if-ap. ‘Tillepont, Memoires 
Ecclesiastiques, tom. v, part i, p. 46. . ‘The: cautcoversy - with the “lona- 
‘tists ‘has réflected some, though RatpaRY a aie nen on the history of 
the African church, 
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Palestine, that no more than. ninety-two Christians were entitled ‘to 
‘that honourable. appellation. As we are unacquainted with the 
degree of episcopal zeal and courage | which prevailed at that time, it 
is not in Our ‘power to draw any useful inferences from the former of 
these facts; but the latter may serve to justify a very important and 
probable conclusion, “According to the distribution of Roman 
provitices, Palestine may be considered as the sixteenth part of the 
eastern empire " and since there were some governors, who trom a 
real or affected clemency had preserved their hands unstained with 
the blood of the faithful, f it is reasonable to believe, that the country 
which had | given birth to christianity produced at least the sixteenth 
part of the marty Fs ‘who suffered death within the dominions of 
Galérius and Maximin ; the whole might consequently amount 40 
about fifteen hundred, a “pumber which, if it is equally divided 
‘between the ten years of the persecution, will allow an: annual con- 
sumption’of oue hundred and fifty martyrs, Allotting the same pro- 
portion to the provinces of Italy, Afica, and perhaps Spain, where, 
at the end of two or’ three years, the rigour of the penal Jaws was 
either suspended: or abolished; ‘the multitude of Christians, iw the 
Roman empire, on whom a capital punishment was inflicted by a 
judicial sentenece, will be ‘reduced 1o somewhat less than two 
thousand persons, Since it cannot be doubted that the Chiistians 
were more numerous, and their éneaties more ‘exasperated, in ‘the 
time of Diocletian, than they liad ever been in any former. persecutian, 
this: probable atid’ moderate ‘computation may teach us to estimate 
‘the number of primitive saints and martyrs who sacrificed their lives 
-for the ‘important purpose of introducing Christi tanity inito the world. 
- We shall conclade this élrapter’ bya mélancholy truth, witieh ob- 
trudes: itself on the rélactant mind; ‘that even admitting, without 
hesitation’ or itiquiry, “ell that’ history fias recorded, or devotion ‘has 
Seignetl;‘on the: subject Of niartyrdoins, it must still be acknowledged, 
‘that the Christians, in the course of their intestine di issensions, have 
inflicted: far’ gréatér “severities on éich Other, than they had exper)- 
“tnved from the zeal of infidéls.  Durmg the ages of ignovanee-which 


(3 le hiedy Bateetiife Wasaiviied’ into three, the prefecture. of ‘the Bast 
scoeteinidlt forty-cight proviaces. As ithe ancient distinctions of gations 
were leng since abolished, the Romans distributed the provinces ac- 
cording to:a ‘general proportion of their'etteut and opulence. 
+ Ut glosiati -possint nollom -se innocentiam Peremiste, Bam ct jpar 
audivi aliquos gloriantes, quia adminisiratio sua, i bac ‘parte, fuerit 
incrucuta. Lactant. Institut’ Divin. v, 11. 
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« followed the subversion of the. Roman empire in the Writ, the bis 
* chops if the imperil city extended their dominion over the laity as 
well’ as clergy of the Latin church.’ ‘The fabrie of ‘superstition which 
\ they had erected, and which might long have defied the feeble efforts 
of reason, was ‘at’ length assaulted by a crowd of dating fanatics, 
who, from the’ twelfth’ to the éixteénth century, arsiimed the popular 
‘ dhatacter' of teformers.' ‘The church of Rome defended by violence, 
the empire which she had acquired by fraud ; a system of peace and 
. benevolenee was soon disgraced hy proscriptions, wars, ‘massacres, and 
\ the itisfitation’ of the tioly office; and as the reformers were ani- 
mated by the love of civil, as well as of religious freedom, the ca- 
- tholie princes: ‘connected: their own interest with that of the clergy. 
‘and. enforced’ by. fire and the sword the terrors of spiritual censures. 
| In the Netherlands: alone, more than ore hutidied’ thousand of the 
- subjects of Cliaries thé Fifth are said to have suffered ‘by the hand 
“tof the executioner ; ‘and this extrabrdizary nuniber is attested by 
Grotins;* a man-of igetifus and learning, who preserved his modera- 
‘a enitet the faty of veneroding sects, and Wwhio ¢ot compored the an- 


+ pry at facilitated the means of intelligesice, and increased the 
c danger of detection. If we are obliged to submit our belief to the 


« saatority ‘of Grotitis, it must be allowed, that the number of pro- 
who-were executed in a'single provin¢e and a sifigle rego, 


-_ testants, 
fay exceeded, that.of the primitive martyrs in the space of three ceh- 
‘tities, and of the Roman empire. But if. the improbability. of the 
“faet ftself should ' prevail’ dver the weight of evidence; if Grotigs 
a be cauvced of exaggerating the merit and sufferings of the 
shall be naturally led to enquire what confidence: can 
fin the doubtial and imperfect monuments of gucient ,cre- 
‘bf credit’ can ‘be assigned to a courtly bi 

saa Boron lanier, who, under the ‘protection of Constan- 
Ahe . exclusive privilege of eed perseciitions 
is Chris by t the. vanquished oF sneeane 

heir gracious sovereign. 


dee tot, igs da Rebus Belgicis, | i, p. 12. Bit. ful. | 
hoy ta-Pailo ([storia’ de! Concilio Pridentino vl, ii) reduces ‘athe nuabe 
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not inferior to Grotius.. The privrity of time tes: aah advantage to 
* the of Wed Farmers, igh bo looan.cn Ng, 


ft of Venice from the Netherlands. Pa 
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